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Littleton People in Concord 


By H. H. Meteal} 


Much has been said and written, for 
many past, concerning New 
Hampshire people in other states, and 
very appropriately, indeed, 


years 


since 


side the borders of New Hampshire, 
are numerous, and several clubs or 
associations, organized by natives and 
former residents of particular New 


Irving A. Watson, M. D. 


they are to be found in goodly num- 
bers in every considerable city and 
town in almost every state in the 
Union. New Hampshire clubs, out- 


Hampshire towns, have been formed 
in the New England metropolis. On 
the other hand there are in Manches- 
ter, our largest New Hampshire city, 
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organizations of the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of Vermont and of Maine: but 
until recently, so far as we are 
aware, there had been in no eity any 
club or organization, made up of, or 
representing, residents from any one 
of the different towns in the state, 
which have been drawn upon, largely, 
by the business and professional inter- 
ests of the cities. 

There was, however, a few weeks 
since, an organization formed in the 
Capital city, which is to be known as 
the ‘‘Littleton Association of Con- 
eord, N. H.’’ Its membership in- 
cludes natives or former residents of 
the town of Littleton, now living in 
Concord or vicinity, with their wives, 
husbands and children over fifteen 
years of age. The primary objects 
of the association, as set forth in the 
articles of organization, are ‘‘to culti- 
vate sociability and good fellowship 
among the members; to stimulate the 
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Anson 


sentiment of lovalty to the old home 
town and its interests, a just pride in 
its past history and present position, 
and an earnest for future 
progress prosperity. ”” ae 
it is added, ‘‘it will seek 
to promote, among other things, the 
establishment of an Old Home Week 
or Old Home Day organization in Lit- 
tleton, which shall provide for the fit- 
ting observance of this now popular 
midsummer festival of reunion, 
common in our New England towns.’ 

This association, which to hold 
quarterly the midsummer 
one to be in the nature of an outing 


desire its 
and 


these ends,”’ 


sO 


is 


meetings, 


or field meeting, organized with the 
ehoice of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Irving A. Watson; vice- 


president, Hon. James W. Remick; © 
secretary, Marion Goold Aldrich; 
treasurer, Albert H. Daggett; exeeu- 
tive committee, Hon. John Mz. 
Mitchell, William H. Sawyer, Henry 
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C. Alexander, M. D. 
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H. Metealf, Mrs. W. E. Tenney, Mrs. 
George Sibley. It is estimated that 
there are in the city nearly one hun- 
dred people eligible to membership in 
the association. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful that any other town in the state 
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has so large and influential a delega- 
tion of natives or former residents 
either in Concord or Manchester, as 
Littleton has in the former city. 

Dr. Irving A. Watson, the presi- 
dent of the association, who has been 
the efficient secretary of the State 
Board of Health since its organization 
twenty-five years ago, resided in Lit- 
tleton during the greater portion of 
his youth; and there the vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. James W. Remick, resided 
for several years, in the practice of 
law, previous to his appointment to 
the Supreme bench, Hon. John M. 
Mitchell of the executive committee, 
studied his profession there, with the 
late Hon. Harry Bingham, and was 
subsequently associated with him in 
practice for many years, taking an 
active part, also, in town and county 
affairs. William H. Sawyer, Esq., 
now also a prominent Concord law- 
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yer, is a native of the town, and spent 
there all his early life. 

Horace E. Chamberlin, long prom- 
inent in railway cireles, for twenty 
years superintendent of the Coneord 
Railroad, and subsequently, for a 
number of years superintendent of 
the Coneord division of the Boston 
and Maine, commenced his railroad 
service as station agent at Littleton, 
where he was located for seven years 
from 1857, going thence to the Rut- 
land road, from whose 
came to Coneord in 1871. 

Dr. Anson C. Alexander of Pena- 
cook, long prominent in state medical 
circles, and a specialist of note, is a 
Littleton native, born on Mann’s Hill, 
where was the home of his father, who 
was engaged in the manufacture of 
scythes for many years at the upper 
part of the village, now 
** Apthorp.’’ 


service he 


known as 















































John D. Bridge 


John D. Bridge, manager of the 
Rumford Printing Company, was for 
several years at Littleton, first as pro- 
prietor and manager of the Littleton 
Journal, and subsequently of the Re- 
public-Journal. 
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Burns P. Hodgman, clerk of the 
United States District Court for the 
District of New Hampshire, is also a 
Littleton boy, born, reared and edu- 
eated in the town, where he had just 
entered upon the practice of the law, 


Mrs. W. E. Tenney. 


when appointed to the position he now 
holds. 

Another Littleton boy, among the 
active business men of Coneord, is 
Albert H. Daggett, a native of that 
town, now manager of Nelson’s Five 
and Ten Cent store. Guy C. Rix, the 
well-known genealogist, is also a na- 
tive, and was for many years a resi- 
dent of Littleton. 

Among Concord women, formerly 
of Littleton, are Miss Isabel M. Parks 
principal of St. Mary’s (Episcopal 
School for Girls, who, though born in 
Davenport, Ia., where her parents 
then resided, spent a large portion of 
her early life with her maternal 
grandparents, in that town, and was 
later, for ten years, assistant in the 
Littleton High School; and Miss 
Anna L. Brackett, ‘‘ house-mother’’ at 
the same school, who was born and re- 
sided in Littleton until her removal 
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to the Capital city a few vears since. 

Among Coneord musicians few, if 
any, are better or more favorably 
known than Mrs. Adeline R. Tenney 
and Mrs. Lillian M. Shattuck, the 
former contralto in the Hanover 
Street Congregational church choir 
at Manchester and the latter in the 
North Congregational church choir 
of Concord. They are both Littleton 
girls, daughters of the late Shadrach 
Remick of that town, as are their 
three sisters, Mrs. C. H. Cook, Mrs. 
E. H. Flanders and Mrs. F. E. Clark, 
all now Concord residents. 

While there are probably, as before 
remarked, not so many prominent res- 
idents in any eity in the state from 
any one town as there are in the Capi- 
tal city from Littleton, there are, 
however large representations from 
many different towns in many of our 
cities, particularly in Concord, Man- 
chester and Nashua, and organiza- 


tions thereof, after the manner of 


Miss Anna L. Brackett 


this Littleton Association of Concord, 


would undoubtedly be found both 
pleasant and profitable for the mem- 
bers, and advantageous to the home 
towns as well as the state at large. 





A Vision 
By Cyrus A. Stone 


I beheld a mighty river sweeping onward through the lands, 
And it bore upon its bosom all the treasures of the years, 

The countless generations with the labors of their hands, 
The follies of the foolish, and the wisdom of the seers. 


In that fearful raft of wreckage, as it boomed along the flood 
With the glory and the glamour of every age and elime, 
Were heroes long forgotten or dimly understood, 
Who had fought, or failed in conquest, on the stormy heights of time. 


There was Wealth, with crowded coffers,there was Strength, with iron bands, 
There was martial Pomp and Prowess, returned from foreign wars, 
There was Love with silken fetters for willing hearts and hands, 
There Fame in gilded chariots received the world’s applause. 


There were domes and shafts and temples set up by giant hands, 
Memorials of an era that should live on History's page ; 

But the earthquake seized. and shook them till they crumbled on the sands, 
And the wrathful river claimed them as its lawful heritage. 


There were codes and creeds unnumbered, but they fell as raindrops fall, 
To swell the turbid torrent in its ever onward way ; 

There were thrones and crowns and kingdoms, but they passed beyond recall, 
For nations long in building had perished in a day. 


And the people came in numbers descending like a cloud, 
Strong men who ploughed the valleys or tilled the mountain sod, 
And they ‘‘argued’’ of their ‘‘ vested rights’’ in angry tones and loud 
As if the fieree vor populi had been the voice of God. 


The fortunes, fads and fancies, in Fashion’s grand bazaar, 

Like straws before the whirlwind went down beneath the wave, 
And no one sought to find them, who eame from near or far, 

And none was near to mourn them and none was there to save. 


And the wrestling, writhing river, as one in mighty pain, 
Whose seething, surging waters can never be at rest, 

O’erleaping bank and barrier, rolled onward to the main 
With the burden of the centuries upon its heaving breast. 


It rolled and foamed and fretted o’er crag and broken wall, 
While listening, looking seaward, I heard the billows roar, 
And read the fate of empires in the tidal rise and fall, 
Where the vast and vengeful ocean breaks in thunder on the shore. 


Then the daylight faded slowly from the forest vale and stream, 
And pealing through the gloaming was heard the vesper bell ; 
And while I stood and pondered as in a fitful dream, 
The fleeting vision vanished and the shadowy curtain fell. 





The Pemigewasset Woman’s Club 
of Plymouth 


By Elvira Page Burl igh 


In the 
1897, 


beautiful month of June, 
when nature was arrayed in 
garments of green, after her long win- 
ter’s sleep, there came to our quiet 
town an officer of the State Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs. Her aim 
was to secure accommodations for the 
coming field meeting, 
sentiment in favor 


and to arouse a 
of organizing a 


woman’s club in Plymouth. 











Mrs. Elvira Page Burleigh 
First President 


The women whom she met did not 
give her much encouragement. They 
felt that their hands were already 
full, but with the persistence worthy 
of a journalist she would not be de- 
nied. A strong plea was made that 
the president of the State Federation 
was a Plymouth woman, Eliza Nelson 
Blair. one of the most womanly of 


: officers, 


women. The result of the interview 
was that a pledge was given to call a 
meeting of representative women to 
consider this subjeet, which was al- 
ready interesting women in different 
parts of the state. The meeting was 
held at Normal Hall, with Marian B. 
Campbell. After a little informal 
talk in regard to the objects of a 
club, the meeting organized by the 
choice of a chairman and secretary, 
without a dissenting voice. Commit- 
tees were chosen to present a list of 
and constitution for 
consideration at some future time. 

On July 3, the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Elvira Page Bur- 
leigh, president; Mrs. Marian Blake 
Campbell, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Ada E. Keniston, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Amelia P. Smythe, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Martha Leverett, 
corresponding secretary. A constitu- 
tion was adopted and an executive 
committee, consisting of Mrs. Caroline 
Sargeant Burns, chairman; Mrs. 8. 
Katherine Adams, Mrs. Annie B. 
Hull, Mrs. Jennie J. Webster, Miss 
Lulu E. Lummis and Miss Caroline 
W. Mudgett, elected: and thus the 
Pemigewasset Woman’s Club came 
into being. 

The Federation came to Plymouth 
for a field meeting in July and our 
club was federated at that time. 
Rain fell in such quantity during the 
week that the Pemigewasset over- 
flowed its banks, doing much damage 
to the hay crop and causing much in- 


also a 


- convenience to the traveling public. 


One old farmer was heard to remark, 
‘*T do hope those women won’t fed- 
erate again in July.”’ 

The work of the elub began in 
earnest on the lst of October. Meet- 
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ings were held at the Library Build- 
ing. This building was the old court 
house, in which Daniel Webster is 
said to have made his first plea. It 
was used afterward as a wheelwright 
shop for many years. Through the 
generosity of our former townsman, 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, it was moved 


Mrs. S. Katherine Adams 


President 


to the rear of the court house and re- 
stored to its original condition for 
the use of the Young Ladies’ Library 
Association. No more fitting home 
could be found for a woman’s club 
than this historic building. The 
meetings are held the first and third 
Mondays of every month, from the 
first of October to the last of May. 
The Pemigewasset Woman’s Club 
has always been a working elub. 
Every woman has been willing to give 
of herself for the benefit of the whole. 
The first object was mutual improve- 
ment, but we long since extended our 
interest to those about us and have 
striven to make ourselves ‘‘a power 
for good in the community.’’ Much 
eredit is due Mrs. Caroline Sargeant 


The Pemigewasset Woman’s Club 


Burns for her untiring industry as 
chairman of the executive committee 
during the first year of the club’s life. 

Our death was often prophesied, 
but we still live, and I do not think 
the women of Plymouth would think 
of giving up the elub. It is the only 
woman's organization entirely demo- 
cratic. Women from four different 
churches, and women of no church 
affiliation, meet on common ground 
and work for the common good. May 
we not be a large factor in bringing 
about love for all mankind, which is 
our future heritage. 

The club has maintained a course 
of publie lectures each year. We 
have constructed a fireplace in the 
Library Building and placed a 
bronze tablet upon the exterior, com- 
memorating the celebrated plea of 





Mrs. Maud C. Bell 
First Vice-President 


Webster in the Burnham murder 
ease, concerning which plea Webster 
himself subsequently said: ‘‘I made 
my first and the only solitary argu- 
ment of my whole life against capital 
punishment.’’ 





The Pemigewasset Woman’s Club 


The club has a hospital day each 
year, the money raised in various 
ways being for the benefit of the Cot- 
tage Hospital in Plymouth, for the 
support of which the elub is an 
annual subscriber. We have also 


Mrs. Ruth McClure Chase 


Second Vice-President 


fund 
ladies 


contributed to the educational 
for helping worthy young 
through the Normal School. 

The club has recently donated 
various works of art for the decora- 
tion of rooms in the new High School 
building. It is a life member of the 
Association for the Preservation of 
Forests. The club has been repre- 
sented on the executive board of the 
Federation and its various commit- 
tees, at different times. At the 
present time Mrs. Jennie J. Webster, 
first vice-president of the Federation, 
and Mary Houston, member of the 
committee on club extension, are both 
members of our club, the former an 
ex-president, the latter our 
sponding secretary. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Federation was held 


corre- 
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in Plymouth May 15 and 16. It was 
considered one of the most successful 
in its history. It has been the custom 
for the Federation to be entertained 
by the different clubs in the state. 
This year they paid their own ex- 
penses and came to Plymouth because 
of its fine hotel accommodations, and 
also to give the North Country club 
women an opportunity to attend the 
meeting in large numbers. The Pem- 
igewasset Club gave them a reception 
at the Pemigewasset House and in 
many ways contributed to their en- 
tertainment. Our club president gave 
them a cordial weleome, and the musi- 
‘al people of the town, with vocal and 
instrumental music, helped to brighten 
the occasion. The business meetings 
were held at the Pemigewasset par- 
lors. The Methodist Episcopal 





Mrs. Katherine E. Ruggles 
Recording Secretary 


. Church was filled for the evening lee- 


tures. Tuesday evening Dr. Richard 
Burton of Chicago University spoke 
in an original and instructive manner 
on ‘‘The Modern Novel’’; Wednesday 
evening Henry Lewis Johnson closed 
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the Federation with a talk on ‘‘Civie 
Betterment,’’ dwelling particularly 
on the injustice to adjoining land- 
owners as well as the disfigurement of 
the landscape by billboard advertis- 
ing. New Hampshire does not suffer 
as much as Massachusetts from this 
nuisance. 

The membership has grown from 
16 charter members to 75 or more. 
One of our number, Louisa Hall Rus- 
sell, our first treasurer, an_ ideal 
woman, passed to the higher life, May 
5, 1905. The year-books indicate the 
great amount of work in the line of 
study and diseussion which our elub 
has accomplished during the last nine 
years. Literature, history, music, 
art, edueation, forestry, economies 
and current events have, at different 
times, been considered. Many prom- 
inent men and women in our state 
have contributed of their store of 
knowledge for our instruction and 
entertainment. 

The elub elected the following offi- 
eers for 1906: Mrs. S. Katherine Ad- 
ams, president; Mrs. Maud C. Bell, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Ruth Me- 
Clure Chase, second vice-president: 
Miss Mary E. Houston, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Katherine E. Ruggles, 
recording secretary; Miss Bessie Fox, 
ehairman, Miss Viola E. MeClure, 
Miss Mildred A. Chase, Miss Susan C. 
Russell, Miss Sarah Thorndyke Kenis- 
ton, Mrs. Maud R. Hardy, executive 
committee. 

The following women have served 
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as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, the most arduous position in our 
club: Caroline Sargeant Burns, 
Caroline Willetts Mudgett, Elvira 
Page Burleigh, Dove Mitchell, Laura 
King Huckins and Effie Kibby Gore. 

The presidents since organization 
have been: Elvira (Page) Burleigh, 
Marian (Blake) Campbell, Jennie J. 
(Adams) Webster, Glennie (Bart- 
lett) Adams, Ruth (MeClure) Chase, 
Sarah Katherine (Smith) Adams. 

Mrs. Burleigh served two years, 
Mrs. Webster three years, Sarah 
Katherine (Smith) Adams has just 
been elected for the second year; the 
others served one year. 

The greatest social event of the club 
is ‘*Gentlemen’s Night.’’ We also 
have many teas and social hours dur- 
ing the year. 

Our ‘‘Children’s Day’’ is one of 
the bright spots in our calendar. 
The entertainment varies each year, 
according to the tastes and wishes of 
the committee in charge, but I am 
sure the young people always enjoy 
the program prepared for them by 
the Woman’s Club. 

In taking a retrospective view of 
the elub and its work, it is only just 
to say that the fondest hopes of its 
founders have been fully realized. 
May the Pemigewasset Woman’s Club 
in the future, be a potent moral and 
intellectual factor in promoting the 
welfare of its members and of the 
community at large. 











Waiting 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


This long, sad time a stranger—where 
Shall I the boy-heart ever meet, 
Lost somewhere on a city street, 

A helpless waif to fare? 


Is there no place beneath the sun 
Where I shall find him evermore? 
I wander on from door to door: 
There is no plaee—save one. 


If I may sometime call to mind 

A country path, a clover lane, 

That, urged with longing vague and vain. 
I one day left behind; 


Thither, I’m sure of it, he ’s found 
His long way back, to wait for me, 
Where, ‘neath a pleasant old roof-tree 

Dear faces gather round. 

There, by the vine-embowered gates, 
And where the red rose clambers, still, 
By that gray threshold ‘neath the hill, 

For me the boy-heart waits. 


a 


The Sprites 
By C. C. Lord 


Where dwell the sprites the poets sing? 
In pleasant shades, by rocks, by rills, 
By founts, in glens where beauties spring, 

In grateful nooks of vales and hills. 


Who sees the sprites the poets sing? 
He hath an eve of keener glance, 

And when a filmy flight takes wing 
Espies it by a look askance. 


Who hears the sprites the poets sing? 
In calm retreats, on summer days, 
When tiny throats with laughter ring, 
His thought with dappled sunlight plays. 











New Hampshire Society of Los Angeles 


The GRANITE MONTHLY is in re- 
ceipt of intelligence to the effect that 
an organization of former residents of 
the old Granite State, now domiciled 
in the delightful city of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has recently been effeeted, the 
idea having been conceived by Mr. A. 
S$. Morrison, lately of Franklin Falls, 
who, after a season of zealous effort, 
brought the New Hampshire people of 
the city together on the 28th day of 
February last, when the New Hamp- 





Dr. R. F. Clark 


shire Society of Los Angeles was or- 
ganized, with over two hundred 
members. 

Col. M. C. Wentworth, formerly of 
Jackson, now manager of the Ray- 
mond Hotel at Pasadena, who has just 
perfected arrangements for building 
and equipping the finest hotel on the 
Pacific eoast, to whose management he 
will devote himself in the future, was 
made honorary president of the asso- 
ciation, and Dr. R. F. Clark, a lead- 


ing physician of Los Angeles, for- 
merly of East Haverhill, was chosen 
president; Ira F. Chandler, formerly 
of Claremont, vice-president; Mrs. 
Bertha D. Martin, formerly of En- 
field, and a prominent worker in Mas- 
coma Valley Pomona Grange, secre- 
tary, and Fred E. Lever, formerly of 
Bristol, treasurer. Rev. Stephen E. 
Emerson, formerly a Congregational 
clergyman of Haverhill, was made an 
honorary member. The association 
appointed Dr. Clark and A. S. Mor- 
rison a committee to plant a tree on 
Arbor Day, on Mt. MeKinley, the 
highest point in Elysian Park, a beau- 


tiful resort of 600 aeres, to which 
duty the committee properly at- 
tended. The organization holds 


monthly meetings, the last occurring 
on May 15, when a _ banquet was 
served, followed by addresses and the 
reading of congratulatory ecommuni- 
cations. 

Doctor Clark, the president of the 
association, writing to the GRANITE 
MonTHLY the facts coneerning its or- 
ganization, goes on to say: ‘‘It has 
been said that we never forget any- 
thing—that all the events of our 
lives are stored away in the brain cen- 
ters, on a dise as it were, and as it re- 
volves they are again placed before 
us. I am a firm believer in this the- 
ory. I look back now to the days of 
my boyhood and early manhood, and 
trace events as they occurred in New 
Hampshire, the old Granite State, 
‘where the hills are so lofty, magnifi- 
cent and great.” Well do I remember 
the town of my _ birth—Haverhill— 
with its numerous villages: East Ha- 
verhill, the ‘Corner,’ ‘Slab City’ or 
North Haverhill, Woodsville and the 
‘Center,’ with its old granite town 
hall, where the elections were held and 
many stormy scenes enacted, and 
where patriotic meetings were held in 
the trying days of the early sixties 











for the purpose of raising men to send 


to the front to preserve the Union, 
during one of which I cast my lot, 
with others, to go. 

‘*Well do | remember when the in- 
cline railway was built on Mt. Wash- 
ington. I was one of the party that 
made the first ascent. I have traveled 
nearly all over New Hampshire, have 
hunted in its forests and fished in its 
lakes and streams. My last visit to 
the state was in 1874 when I stopped 
in Coneord on the night before July 
4, and was awakened in the morning 
by the report of a cannon. Looking 


from my window I saw that an ae- 
cident had oeceurred. Hastily dress- 
ing, | went out and found that the 
eannon had burst, killing two men 


and injuring several more. 

“In the Granite Montuty for 
March, recently received, | recognize 
in the portrait, very distinetly, Seth 
Greenleaf, whom I knew well, and 
with whom I often rode in the old 
stage days, as also when he was a con- 
ductor on the B., C. & M. Railroad. I 
knew ‘Sid’ Russ, his 
conduetor, and ‘Wash’ Simpson, his 
brother-in-law. His son, Charles H. 
Greenleaf—now ealled ‘colonel,’ was 


also associate 


one of my chums. I well remember 
when he went to the White Moun- 
tains, and have followed him since 


by reputation, from 
and from people who are in the White 
Mountains in summer and in Cali- 
fornia in the winter, and I feel 
sured he is worthy any honor the peo- 


publie sources 


as- 


New Hampshire Society of Los Angeles 
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ple of New Hampshire may have to 
bestow. You may talk about great 
men and men of high position all over 
the land, but no state in the Union 
has nobler, truer men than New 
Hampshire. 

‘*T love the state of my birth, but, 
after all, there is no place for me like 
Southern California. Here is the real 
Switzerland of America, and here the 
only Los Angeles. Mueh has been 
said in its praise and the picture is 
not overdrawn. It is the distributing 
center for Southern California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, from which 
radiates a perfect network of both 
steam and electric railway lines in 
every direction, reaching numerous 
beaches, parks and various attractive 
pleasure resorts; bringing in the rich 
products of orchards, vineyards and 
vegetable gardens of wonderful fer- 
tility and year-round production, and 
furnishing ready access to regions of 
seeni¢ beauty unsurpassed in the 
world. 

‘*Southern California is really the 
world’s paradise, and Los Angeles the 
most desirable point therein. While, 
as I have said, I love my native New 
Hampshire with its rocks and moun- 
tains, its magnificent valleys, its beau- 
tiful cities and villages, its loyal citi- 
zens, noble men and _ charming 
women; nevertheless I am content 
and happy here in Southern Cali- 
fornia and_ glorious Angeles, 
which have only to be seen and en- 
joved to be appreciated.”’ 


Los 


New Hampshire Club in Lynn, Mass. 


By Ida G. Adams 


No city in Massachusetts has a 
larger per cent. of New Hampshire 
people as residents than Lynn, and 
from this population has sprung one 
of the most interesting clubs in the 
state. 

In August, 1900, O. W. Lewis, 
formerly of Franklin, Charles F. 
Davis of Lee. George H. Bachelder 
of Northwood, J. Albert Bachelder of 
Nottingham, Charles H. French of 
Deerfield, Arthur L. Gamash of New- 
port and J. W. Wolfebor- 
ough met at the home of James L. 


Cross of 








Hon. George H. Bachelder 


Brvant of Salem, and transacted the 
preliminary business of forming the 
organization now known as ‘‘The 
Sons and Daughters of New Hamp- 
shire.”’ 

On September 10 of the same year 
the club was instituted with James IL. 
Bryant, president, and O. W. Lewis, 
secretary. 

The aims and objects of the asso- 
ciation, according to Article II of its 
Constitution, are ‘‘to promote a 
broader fellowship among the New 


Hampshire former citizens of Lynn 
and vicinity.”’ 

Article III states that ‘‘all persons 
born in New Hampshire, and their 
families, wherever from, are eligible 
to membership. ’’ 

Hon. J. E. 


served as 


Odlin of Laconia 

president of the 
club, and introduced a unique and in- 
teresting feature in the form of a 


service composed of responsive read- 


second 


ings. Leaflets were printed and eir- 
culated among the members on which 
were quotations from poems relating 
to New Hampshire, and the enthusi- 
astic and singing of the 
loval verses by the audience were 
very effective. 

Hon. George H. Bachelder  fol- 
lowed Mr. Odlin as president, and is 
now serving the club in that capacity. 

Mr. Bachelder was born in North- 
wood, N. H., on July 29, 1849, and is 
the son of John L. and Ann Susan 
Bachelder, residents of that town. 
He came to Lynn in 1863 and secured 
employment in one of the shoe man- 
ufacturies. At the present time his 
business bears the sign, ‘*Men’s Fur- 
nishings. ”’ 

He is prominent as a member of 
the I. O. O. F., being past grand of 


res} OHSeS 


the East Lynn Lodge, and vice-presi- 


dent of the Odd Fellows’ Building 
Association. In 1900-’01, he served 
in the Lynn eity council and in 
1903-’04 as a member of the board of 
aldermen. 
of the 
lution. 
Mrs. Clara H. Smith of Laconia has 
served the club as seeretary since 
1901, which long term of service testi- 
fies to her ability and interest. Mr. 
C. H. Cass is now oceupying the 
treasurer’s chair. 
This club has a 


He is also a compatriot 


Sons of the American Revo- 


membership of 








New Hampshire Club in Lynn, Mass. 


about one hundred and fifty, and 52 
towns in New Hamsphire are repre- 
sented, and at some meetings all the 
counties. 

Its annual banquet is given in 
February or March, to which promi- 
nent New Hampshire men are in- 
vited. Among those whose names 
appear as guests are ex-Gov. Frank 
Rollins, Hon. James O. Lyford (who 
is an honorary member), Hon. E. P. 
Jewell of Laconia and Hon. J. F. 
Cloutman of Farmington. 

Interesting sketches of their native 
towns have been given by Messrs. 
Coolidge and Odlin, members of the 
elub, who represented Hillsborough 
and Laconia respectively, while J. 
Elwood Paige of Weare is a favorite 
contributor to the literary programs. 

Mr. C. A. Lawrence recently gave 
an exceedingly interesting talk on the 
White Mountains; Henry W. Heath, 
a Lynn business man, on the forestry 
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question, and Dr. C. H. Bangs, seere- 
tary of the New England Old Home 
Week Association, presented many 
valuable and entertaining facts on 
that subject. 

With an estimated New Hampshire 
population of 3,000, Lynn should 
boast a much larger club, and doubt- 
less its membership will largely in- 
crease when its work becomes better 
known. 

For loyalty to their mother state 
the members of this organization are 
unsurpassed, and Hon. H. W. Heath, 
a recognized leader, voiced the feeling 
of the club at a recent meeting when 
he said he believed in doing whatever 
would be of the most benefit to the 
club and through the club to the state 
it represented. That the Lynn Sons 
and Daughters of New Hampshire 
have a future is a foregone conclu- 
sion. 


Now and Then 
By Charles H. Chesley 


Now and then the sun shines out 

And the vaulted skies are a perfect blue; 
Now and then through clouds of doubt 

We catch a glimpse of heavenly hue: 
And hope’s bright star looms up the skies 
As now and then our spirits rise. 


Now and then along the way 

We find a spot where flowers bloom; 
Now and then the dawning day 

Dispels the midnight’s dark and gloom: 
And we gather blossoms kissed with dew 
As now and then our dreams come true. 


Now and then within our own 

We take the hand of a steadfast friend; 
Now and then the cheering tone 

Of Love with Faith is heard to blend: 
And we barter dross for purest gold 
As now and then true hearts we hold. 





Notge.—This poem was printed in the May issue, but was erroneously credited to another writer. 











Three Important Acts of New Hampshire 


At the Beginning of the War of the American Revolution 


By Hon. Joseph B. Walker 


(Concluded. ) 


II. 
THE ASSOCIATION TEST. 


The year 1775 closed with three 
regiments of New Hampshire troops 
encamped on Winter Hill, in Charles- 
town, under command of Brigadier 
General Sullivan. Upon the open- 
ing of 1776, opponents to resistance 
to British arms appeared, of various 
numbers, in most or all of the colo- 
nies. To prevent, as far as _possi- 
ble, any embarrassment which they 
might cause, the Continental Con- 
gress, on the 14th of March, passed a 
resolution recommending that all per- 
sons ‘‘notoriously disaffected to the 
cause of America,’’ be disarmed, and 
forwarded the following extract of 
the same to New Hampshire :* 


“InN CONGRESS, MARCH 14, 1776. 
“Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the General Assemblies, Conventions, and 
Councils, or Committees of Safety of the 
United Colonies, immediately to cause all 
Persons to be disarmed, within their Re- 
spective Colonies, who are notoriously dis- 
affected to the cause of America, or who 
have not associated, and refuse to asso- 
ciate, to defend by Arms, the United Col- 
onies, against the Hostile attempts of the 
British Fleets and Armies.” 
“(Copy) “Extract from the Minutes 
“Charles Thompson, Secy.’? 


In compliance with this resolution, 
the chairman of the New Hampshire 
Committee of Safety sent to the sev- 
eral towns copies of the following Re- 
quest and Solemn Engagement: 

“COLONY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

“InN COMMITTEE OF SAFETY 

“April 12th, 1776. 

“In order to carry the underwritten 

Resolve of the Hon’ble Continental Con- 





1For a copy of this resolution in full, see Ap- 
pendix, p. 181. 
2N. H. State Papers, vol. 8, pp. 204, 205. 


gress into Execution, you are requested 
to desire all Males above Twenty one 
years of age (Lunaticks, Idiots and Ne- 
groes excepted) to sign to the Declaration 
on this Paper; and when so done, to make 
Return thereof, together with the Name 
or Names of all who shall refuse to sign 
the same to the General Assembly or Com- 
mittee of Safety of this Colony. 
“M. Weare, Chairman.” 


Accompanying this was the follow- 
ing preamble and Solemn Engage- 
ment: 

“In consequence of the above Resolu- 
tion of the Hon. Continental Congress, 
and to show our Determination in join- 
ing our American Brethren, in defending 
the Lives, Liberties and Properties of the 
inhabitants of the United Colonies; 

“We, the Subscribers, do hereby sol- 
emnly engage, and promise that we will, 
to the utmost of our Power, at the Risque 
of our Lives and Fortunes, oppose the 
Hostile Proceedings of the British Fleets 
and Armies against the United American 
Colonies." 

Copies of this declaration were 
signed by the citizens of no less than 
eighty-six New Hampshire towns, and 
are preserved in the office of the sec- 
retary of state. They contain not 
only the autograph signatures of the 
signers, but the names of those de- 
elining to sign. 

In these towns, then containing a 
population of 55,603 persons, the 
number of men pledging to the Amer- 
ican cause ‘‘Their Utmost Power, at 
the Risque of their Lives and For- 
tunes,’’ was 8,412, while the number 
declining to sign was 703.? 

A careful examination of these re- 
markable pledges of loyalty to the 
patriot cause well repays the careful 
student of our early New Hampshire 
history for the time he may devote to 





1N. H. State Papers, vol. 8, p. 205. 
? For a tabulation of these pledges, see Appen- 
dix, p. 181. 
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it. The names subscribed thereto are 
the autograph signatures of their 
owners, and, while they generally sug- 
gest that a majority of the fingers 
which made them were quite as famil- 
iar with the plow handle as with the 
pen, they also. indicate intelligence, 
courage, and faith in the ultimate sue- 
cess of the cause which they had es- 
poused. Only seventy-four of the 
whole number signed by a cross or 
other mark indicating inability § to 
write. The fizm signatures, fresh as 
of yesterday, show no evidence of 
compulsion or thoughtlessness of re- 


sults. They indicate, rather, a con- 
sciousness of the solemn fact that, 
while suecess in the great struggle 


then in progress meant civil liberty, 
defeat exposed their estates to confis- 
cation and their necks to the halter. 
As one deliberately turns over these 
bold documents, one after another, 
now one hundred and thirty years 
old, reading the names one by one; 
encountering, perhaps, those of an- 
cestors, he is liable to realize as never 
before, the cost of American freedom. 


Eat, 
New HAMPSHIRE’S DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 


As one passes out of the year 1775 
into 1776, he finds two prominent 
ideas running pari passu in the pub- 
lie mind throughout the thirteen 
American colonies. One was that 
war existed and all differences with 
the mother country must be adjusted 
by the sword: another. recently sug- 
gested and fast gaining acceptance, 
that, on the part of the colonists, the 
objective point in the struggle should 
be national independence. As early 
as February, George Wythe of Vir- 
ginia said to his associates in the Con- 
tinental Congress, ‘‘We must declare 
ourselves a free people,’’ and intro- 
dueed a resolution ‘‘That the colonies 
have a right to contract alliances with 
foreign powers,’’ whereupon an ob- 
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jector remarked, ‘‘This is independ- 
ence.’’? And it was. 

The majority of the people of New 
Hampshire aceepted both declara- 
tions of the opposing parties, and 
their representatives in the Assembly, 
on the 11th day of June of this mem- 
orable year of 1776, ‘‘Voted that 
Samuel Cutts, Timothy Walker and 
John Dudley, Esq., be a committee 
of this House to join a committee of 
the Honorable Board to make a Dra’t 
of a Declaration of this General As- 
sembly for INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
UNITED COLONIES ON GREAT BriTAIN.”’ 

In the passing of this vote the 
Council coneurred and John Hurd, 
Wyseman Claggett and Ebenezer 
Thompson were added to the commit- 
tee. Four days later, this joint com- 
mittee of the two bodies made their 
report ‘‘Relative to the United Colo- 


nies setting up an Independent 
State;’’? whereupon the House 


‘*Voted, unanimously, that the report 
of said committee be received and ac- 
cepted, and that the Dra’t by them 
brought in be sent to our Delegates at 
the Continental Congress forthwith as 
the sence of this House;’” in which 
action the Council concurred. 

The following is the declaration re- 
ported by the committee: 


“INDEPENDENCE, 


“The Draft made by the Committee of 
both Houses, relating to Independency, is 
as follows, viz: 


“Whereas it now appears an undoubted 
Fact, That Notwithstanding all the duti- 
ful Petitions and Decent Remonstrances 
from the American Colonies, and the ut- 
most exertions of their best Friends in 
England on their Behalf, The British 
Ministry, Arbitrary & Vindictive, are yet 
Determined to Reduce by Fire and Sword 
our Bleeding Country, to their absolute 
obedience; and for this Purpose, in Addi- 
tion to their own forces, have Engaged 
great Numbers of Foreign Mercinaries, 
who may now be on their passage here, 
accompanied by a Formidable Fleet to 
Ravage and Plunder the Sea-Coast; From 


1N. H. State Papers, vol. 8, pp. 138, 139. 
2N. H. State Papers, vol. 8, p. 149 
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all which we may reasonably Expect the 
most dismal Scenes of Distress the ensu- 
ing year, unless we Exert ourselves by 
every means & Precaution possible; And 
Whereas We of this Colony of New Hamp- 
shire have the Example of several of the 
most Respectable of our sister Colonies 
before us for Entering upon that most Im- 
portant Step of a Disunion from Great 
Britain and Declaring ourselves Free and 
Independent of the Crown thereof,—being 
Impelled thereto by the most violent & 
Injurious Treatments; and it appearing 
absolutely Necessary in this most critical 
Juncture of our Public Affairs, that the 
Hon’ble the Continental Congress, who 
have this Important Object under their 
Immediate Consideration, should also be 
Informed of our Resolutions thereon 
without loss of Time: We Do therefore 
Declare that it is the opinion of this As- 
sembly that our Delegates at the Conti- 
nental Congress should be Instructed and 
they are hereby Instructed to join with 
the other Colonies in Declaring The Thir- 
teen United Colonies a Free and Indepent 
State: Solemnly Pledging our Faith & 
Honor, that we will on our parts Support 
the Measure with our Lives and Fortunes; 
—and that in consequence thereof, They, 
the Continental Congress, on whose Wis- 
dom, Fidelity & Integrity we rely, may 
enter into and form such Alliances as 
they may Judge most conducive to the 
Present Safety and Future advantage of 
These American Colonies: Provided the 
Regulations of Internal Police be under 
the direction of our own Assembly. 
“Entered according to the Original. 
“Att: Noah Emery, Clk. D. Rep’s.”” 


To a person carefully considering 
these three-fold acts of the citizens of 
New Hampshire at this critical period, 
the question naturally arises, was it 
prudent for a people of so limited re- 
sources to bid defiance to a power then 
second to none other on earth? Fur- 
thermore, upon what could they base 
reasonable hopes of a united colonial 
success in a contest apparently so un- 
equal? 

In answer, it may be said that they 
were doubtless bold, possibly rash, but 
never mad. It is a plausible supposi- 
tion that they had reached the course 
adopted, by considerations like the 
following: 


1. After a long trial, they had be- 
come convinced that all hope of se- 


1N. H. State Papers, vol. 8, pp. 149, 150. 
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curing a removal of the grievances 
imposed upon them by the British 
government, by peaceful means, was 
vain. 

2. The Boston Port Bill, the Colo- 
nial Committees of Correspondence 
and the establishment of a Continen- 
tal Congress had produced such a 
sympathetic union of the thirteen 
colonies as had not before existed. 

3. In the Continental Congress 
they had seeured a common head, 
which could so direct their joint or 
several efforts as to make them of 
most effect. 

4. During the 
and Indian Wars, British and Co- 
lonial soldiers had fought side by 
side against their common enemy and 
the latter had been led to believe 
themselves the equals, and at times 
the superiors, of their associates. In 
this belief they had been strengthened 
by the results of the contests at Lex- 
ington, Coneord and Bunker Hill. 

5. The colonists were also aware 
that they were not without friends 
in the British Parliament; and that, 
while these were in a hopeless minor- 
ity, they had power to embarrass the 
aggressive councils of the administra- 
tion. 

6. The colonists knew, too, that 
they had the sympathy of England’s 
nearest neighbor and rival, which in 
time developed into material aid. 

7. And, underlying all these con- 
siderations, was the fact, unper- 
ceived by King George, that royal 
eolonial rule was retreating before 
advancing nationality; that new civil 
institutions were about being estab- 
lished on a new continent, and that a 
movement to broaden ideas of human 
government was in progress, which no 
British foree could resist ; for the irre- 
sistable power of QOmnipotence was 
behind it. 

The sequel proved that their confi- 
dence in the cause of American inde- 
pendence was not a vain one, and that 
an intelligent citizen soldier, fighting 
at home for national freedom, was 
more than an even match for an ig- 


previous French 
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norant, Hessian hireling, fighting on a 
foreign soil for wages. 

In short, the story of the American 
Revolution is the story of the transi- 
tion of a brave and intelligent people 
from a state of colonial inequality to 
independence and companionship 
with other nationalities. 


APPENDIX. 


RESOLUTION OF THE GENERAL COoN- 
GRESS RECOMMENDING THE DISARM- 
ING OF THE TORIES. 


“Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the several assemblies, conventions, and 
committees or councils of safety of the 
United Colonies, immediately to cause all 
persons to be disarmed within their re- 
spective colonies, who are notoriously 
disaffected to the cause of America, or 
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who have not associated, and shall refuse 
to associate, to defend by arms, these 
United Colonies, against the hostile at- 
tempts of the British fleets and armies; 
and to apply the arms taken from such 
persons in each respective colony, in the 
first place, to the arming of the continen- 
tal troops raised in said colony; in the 
next, to the arming such troops as are 
raised by the colony for its own defence, 
and the residue to be applied to the arm- 
ing the associators; that the arms when 
taken be appraised by indifferent persons, 
and such as are applied to the arming 
the continental troops, be paid for by the 
Congress, and the residue by the respec- 
tive assemblies, conventions, or councils, 
or committees of safety. 

“Ordered, That a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions be transmitted by the dele- 
gates of each colony, to their respective 
assemblies, conventions, or councils, or 
committees of safety.’” 


1 Journals of Continental Congress, vol 2, p. 88, 
ed. 1800. 
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Reference by Hon. Joseph B. 
Walker to the distribution of the gun- 
powder from Fort William and Mary, 
and the reputed use of some of it by 
the American troops at Bunker Hill, 
in the first installment of his article 
on ‘‘Three Important Acts of New 
Hampshire at the Beginning of the 
Revolution,’’ has called out criticism 
from two different writers, whose 
communications are herewith pre- 
sented : 


Editor of the Granite Monthly: 


In the May number of your excellent 
magazine, in the Hon. J. B. Walker's 
article on “Three Important Acts of New 
Hampshire at the Beginning of the Rev- 
olution,” the author states that, “It has 
often been said that some of this powder 
(captured by Major John Sullivan at 
Fort William and Mary, December 14, 
1774) was subsequently used in the battle 
of Bunker Hill, but I have yet to see reli- 
able proof of the statement.” 

Allow me to give Mr. Walker some “re- 
liable proof of the statement.” Of course 
he knows the story of the capture of that 
powder; it is reliable and indisputable. 
That powder was at first stored under the 
old meeting house at Durham, within a 
stone’s throw of General Sullivan’s resi- 
dence; but the men who had the affair in 
charge were shrewd managers; they 
speedily thereafter and prudently depos- 
ited this powder with trusty men in the 
towns around, so that no British force 
could come up the Piscataqua and Oyster 
rivers and recapture it from its hiding 
place under the meeting house. The in- 
disputable evidence of this is shown in 
Mr. Walker’s own article by an examina- 
tion of the town reports in the fall of 
1775, as to how much powder was in each 
town; I need not quote the items, he can 
read it; Durham and Madbury are among 
the few towns which reported a large sup- 
ply; Portsmouth did not have any; all 
had been taken away; it was not safe 
there. 

Maj. John Demeritt, who lived in the 
little town of Madbury, only three miles 
from the Durham meeting house, was 
one of the men who helped Major Sulli- 
van capture the powder and bring it up 


The Gunpowder from Fort William 
and Mary 


the river to Durham. At some time be- 
fore Christmas, 1774, he had several bar- 
rels of that powder removed from the 
meeting house and stored securely under 
his large barn; the exact spot where it 
was stored can be pointed out to Mr. 
Walker by the present owner of the place, 
Maj. John Demeritt, a great-grandson of 
the Major John of the Revolution, if Mr. 
Walker will take the trouble to visit that 
beautiful and historic place; moreover, 
Major Demeritt will show him a small 
quantity of the identical powder which 
his ancestor so faithfully guarded. 

Again, it is an indisputable fact that 
during the winter of 1774-’75 Major De- 
meritt took an ox-team load of that pow- 
der from under his barn and carted it to 
Charlestown and placed it in charge of 
the Massachusetts officials at the head of 
the patriot cause, as they were in great 
need of it. Major Demeritt wielded the 
goad over his faithful oxen and walked 
by their side on the journey to Massachu- 
setts. Of course this act of Major De- 
meritt’s is not recorded in the Revolu- 
tionary war rolls, nor the Provincial or 
State Papers, where Mr. Walker can quote 
it as “reliable proof,” but Major Demeritt 
knew it and so did his son and all of the 
family, and all of his neighbors in Mad- 
bury and Durham; those who knew of it 
personally told the story to their sons 
and daughters and they to their sons and 
daughters to the present day. There is 
no doubt about it, and a part of the story 
is that some of the powder was used at 
Bunker Hill. 

Perhaps Mr. Walker may say, “How did 
they know it was that identical powder?” 
Well, Major Demeritt, of course, knew the 
parties to whom he delivered the powder; 
and it was at a point handy to Bunker 
Hill, and from which Col. John Stark and 
Colonel Reid marched their regiments 
when ordered to go over Charlestown 
Neck and join in the battle of Bunker 
Hill at the “rail fence.” Is it not the 
most natural conclusion in the history of 
events that they equipped their men with 
New Hampshire powder, as Major Demer- 
itt says they did? They would not be 
likely to use Massachusetts powder, for 
there was none too much for Massachu- 
setts men. 

In conclusion then, Mr. Editor, need 
Mr. Walker or anybody else doubt the 
story that some of the powder taken from 
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Fort William and Mary was used at the 
battle of Bunker Hill? The only trouble 
at that battle was that Col. John Stark 
did not take enough of the powder; if he 
had taken a little more he would have 
laid the whole British army prostrate in 
Charlestown mud. 
Joun SCALES. 
Dover, N. H., May 5, 1906. 


Editor of the Granite Monthly: 

I have read with much interest in the 
May number of the GRANITE MONTHLY, an 
article by Hon. Joseph B. Walker—“Three 
Important Acts of New Hampshire.” I 
think that he has not given my native 
town of Durham credit for the right 
amount of powder on hand in 1775, as 
per census returns, etc., taken by order 
of the convention. 

Mr. Walker gives Durham credit for 
only 126 pounds of powder. If you will 
examine New Hampshire Historical Col- 
lections, Volume VIII, page 33, you will 
find the census returns of 1775 given. 
All the other data relating to Durham by 
Mr. Walker is the same as given by 
the New Hampshire Historical Collec- 
tions, but the latter reference gives Dur- 
ham credit for 200 pounds’ public stock of 
powder and 76 pounds powder in private 
hands, making a total of 276 pounds avail- 
able powder, which amount is larger 
than that of any other town in the 
state. According to this statement, Mr. 
Walker has not given Durham credit for 
half of its powder supply. Possibly Mr. 
Walker may have access to a different 
census, taken at some other time, but he 
states his figures from 1775 returns, and 
I quote from 1775 returns. His other 
data agrees with the reference that I 
have given. My reference states “Dec., 

and his reference could not be for 
a later return in 1775, after Durham had 
forwarded part of her powder to the 
army. 

The reason why 
powder on hand, December, 1775, was 
probably due to the fact that quite a 
large amount of gunpowder captured at 
Fort William and Mary was stored in 
Durham and vicinity, most of which had 
doubtless been forwarded to the army. 
In the New Hampshire Spy, March 17, 
1789, Gen. John Sullivan, in an open let- 
ter addressed to Ebenezer Thompson, 
Esq., of Durham, says: 

“In the night of the 18th of December, 
1774, a messenger came to my house with 
a letter from Hon. Colonel Long, and I 


Durham had more 


1 November 28, 1774, the town of Durham voted 
to have 200 pounds of powder, 400 bullets and 500 
flints provided. 
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think also signed by President Langdon, 
informing that about one hundred bar- 
rels of powder were sent to my care; 
that they had been to the fort and se- 
cured as much of the powder as they 
could, and desired me to come down 
with a party to secure the remainder, 
with the cannon and munitions of war, 
as they were in danger of being seized 
by the British ships. I mustered hands 
—took care of tne powder, part of which 
was lodged in your house. The next 
morning we mustered went to 
the fort and secured as much as our ves- 
sels could bring away. When the gondo- 
las arrived in Durham river, it was frozen 
far down, and we were about two days in 
sawing the ice and getting up the boats, 
and one day more in storing and dis- 
tributing the stores.” 

In a previous letter (May 3, 1785) to 
the New Hampshire Mercury, General 
Sullivan says: 

“On the' 18th of December some gen- 
tlemen belonging to Portsmouth went to 
the fort and took sundry barrels of pow- 
der and sent in a gondola one hundred 
and ten barrels to my care; which myself 
and others deposited in places of secur- 
ity. The next day a report was spread 
that two vessels of war were coming 
from Boston to take possession of the 
fort and harbor. I went down with a 
large number of men; and in the night 
following went in person with gondolas, 
took possession of the fort, brought away 
the remainder of the powder, the small 
arms, bayonets and cartouch boxes, to- 
gether with the cannon and ordnance 
stores.” 

In this connection it is of much inter- 
est that the town of Durham, March 31, 
1783, “Voted that the selectmen be di- 
rected to allow Thomas Wille 20 /9 in full 
for repairing the guns brought from 
Fort William and Mary.” Durham Town 
Records. Volume II, page 220. 

In a foot note Mr. Walker says: 

“It has been often said that some of this 
powder was subsequently used in the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, but I have yet to see 
reliable proof of the statement.” 

At the Portsmouth bicentennial anni- 
versary celebration, May 21, 1823, on the 
printed program, was the following 
toast: “Major Sullivan and Capt. Lang- 
don. Our delegates to Congress in °’75 
who supplied Bunker Hill with Powder 
from His Majesty’s fort at Pascata- 
quack.” (Portsmouth Journal of May, 
1823, also New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety Collections, Volume II, page 195.) 

Maj. John Demeritt of Madbury took an 


1 Evidently General Sullivan is in error as to 
date, December 14, is the correct date. 
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ox-cart load of this powder to Cambridge 
in season fort the battle of Bunker Hill; 
Major Demerit died in 1826, and was at- 
tended for the last six years of his life by 
the wife of his grandson,a woman of great 
force of character and intelligence, who 
died in 1885. A few months previous to 
her death. my aunt, Mary P. Thompson, 
and I, called upon her and she stated 
that Maj. John Demeritt had often told 
her about his taking the powder to Cam- 
bridge in season for the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

Major Demeritt once gave some of the 
powder to a Portsmouth gentleman with 
the remark, “‘Here try this powder this 
is the kind we killed the red coats with 
at Bunker Hill.” (C. E. Potter’s History 
of Manchester, 1856, page 410.) 

Daniel P. Drown, a nephew of Capt. 
Thomas Pickering, once related a trifling 
incident which transpired in connection 
with the history of this powder, which is 
worth mentioning. In the autumn of 
1799 or 1800, Mr. Drown was at Major 
Demeritt’s in Madbury, and as he was 
about leaving the house in pursuit of 
gray squirrels with his rifle (formerly 
the sporting piece of Sir William Pep- 
perell), the major requested him to wait. 
On returning from the house, he gave 
him about two charges of powder, which 
the major said was a part of the powder 
which Mr. Drown’s father assisted in 
taking from the fort, and bid him be sure 
that it did execution. It did so, and he 
returned to Portsmouth rich with a good 
bunch of squirrels, but richer with the 
gratification of telling his father the 
story. (Brewster’s “Rambles About 
Portsmouth,” Vol. I, page 221.) 

The late Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., one 
of the ablest historical writers in this 
state, firmly believed that the powder 
arrived in season for use at Bunker Hill. 
Doctor Quint, who was the orator of the 
day at the dedication of the Sullivan 
monument at Durham, September 27, 
1894, said: “The powder stored upon this 
spot, and that in the safe custody of 
Capt. John Demeritt at his home in Mad- 
bury, was taken by that person in his 
ox-cart to Cambridge, as directed by Sul- 
livan, where it arrived just in season to 
be dealt out to the troops at Bunker 
Hill.” 


Gunpowder from Fort William and Mary 


Prof. C. L. Parsons of Durham deliy- 
ered an able address a few years ago, 
before the New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, on “The Capture of Fort William 
and Mary, December 14 and 15, 1774.” 
The address was afterwards printed in 
pamphlet form and was the result of 
careful research. Professor Parsons 
says: “It has always been the tradition 
in southeastern New Hampshire, founded 
upon the statements of persons who 
claimed to have the facts from the actors 
themselves, that Major John Demerit 
took a cartload of the powder, captured 
at Portsmouth, from the magazine at his 
house, to Cambridge and reached there 
just in time for its opportune use at 
Bunker Hill. No inhabitant of Madbury 
or Durham doubts the story, but it can- 
not with our present knowledge be 
proven. On the other hand there is 
nothing to render it improbable. The 
official documents of the time are silent 
upon the question.” 

Professor Parsons quotes from the New 
Hampshire Provincial Papers, showing 
that some of this powder was forwarded 
to the army at Winter Hill in response 
to a letter from General Sullivan to the 
New Hampshire Committee of Safety, 
and then says: “Now although much of 
this powder was probably sent to Gen- 
eral Sullivan at Winter Hill, there is 
nothing to indicate that the portion re- 
tained in Durham was not previously 
used at Bunker Hill. There are two 
facts, apart from tradition, which seem 
to show the truth of the statement, and 
that the tradition was not of recent 
birth.” 

Professor Parsons then cites Potter’s 
“History of Manchester” (1856), and 
“Portsmouth Bicentennial Anniversary 
Celebration of 1823,” to which the writer 
has previously alluded. 

Thomas C. Amory, author of “The Mil- 
itary Services and the Public Life of 
Maj.-Gen. John Sullivan” (published 
1868), says: “These much-needed sup- 
plies, or a portion of them (referring to 
the powder taken from Fort William and 
Mary), . . . were used at the battle 
of Bunker Hill.” 

LUCIEN THOMPSON. 


DurRHAM, N. H., May 5, 1906. 
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By Clara Frances Brown 


“Oh, for a book and a shadie nooke, 

Eyther in-a-door or out! 

With the green leaves whispering over 
head, 

Or the street cries all about.” 


‘*Pew men learn the highest use of 
books,’’ remarks Lowell. 


“We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And calculating profits, so much help 

By so much reading— 

It is rather when 

We = gloriously 
plunge 

Soul-forward, headlong into a book pro- 
found, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of 
truth— 

‘Tis then we get the right good from a 
book.” 


forget ourselves and 


The author of ‘‘ Aurora Leigh”’ has 
crowded a great truth into a few 
lines. ‘‘I read much,’’ she goes on 
to say. That may or may not be a 
good thing to be proud of. It may 
or may not be a thing that is particu- 
larly helpful. Much depends upon 
natural taste and environment. Sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of books, 
one unconsciously imbibes either good 
or evil. There is as much danger 
from over-reading as under-reading. 
A clergyman onee said, ‘‘You ean be 
immoral with a soda fountain.’’ I 
wonder if it is not possible to be so 
with books? Is the present genera- 
tion with the numerous temptations 
of 10 cent novels, Carnegie and Book 
Lover's libraries, not in danger of 
sin? Too much stimulus of any kind 
is harmful. 

‘*Reading is a lost art,’’ 
eritic. Ackland 


says one 
informs us, and 


proves his statement by tabulated sta-- 


tistics, that during the last quarter 
of a century the force of the intellec- 
tual wave seems almost exhausted and 
the general drift is away from the 
solid and in the direction of the more 


scrappy and discursive literature. 
Hazlett complained of the ‘‘rage of 
the greater part of the world for read- 
ing new books.”’ The avidity for 
reading new things is then no nov- 
elty. ‘‘There is no escape,’’ says 
Lee, ‘‘from the reading madness.’’ 
Carlyle divided books, as the New 
Testament divides humanity, into 
‘*sheep and goats.’’ It is impossible, 
in rapidly skimming so much, to have 
more than a slight impression of the 
things we have read. The effect upon 
the mind is like the shadows cast upon 
the earth by a passing cloud. It is 
one thing to own a library; it is an- 
other and far more difficult thing to 
use it wisely. Isaac Barrow says, 
‘‘He that loveth a book will never 
want a faithful friend’’; and the 


word ‘‘loveth’’ comprises the whole, 


if your love is wisely directed. 

What is reading but attempting to 
understand another mind? If we 
wish in real life to know a person we 
are not content with the few words 
uttered while we drink a cup of after- 
noon tea, nor with the trifling 
speeches of a course dinner. We call 
some rainy afternoon, when we think 
no one else will be brave enough to 
face the storm. We endeavor to 
come in touch with the person’s fan- 
cies, to imbibe, if possible, some of the 
spirit that has attracted us. In the 
same way we must make the acquaint- 
anee of books. 

Bacon calls books ‘‘our true friends 
who will neither flatter nor dissem- 
ble.’ Milton says, ‘‘Books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain 
a potencie of life in them to be as 
active as that soul whose progeny they 
are; nay, they do preserve, as in a 
vial, that purest efficacie and extrac- 
tion of that living intellect that had 
them.’’ If this be so, we must ap- 
proach them reverently. It takes a 
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long time to know a person. It is the 

same with a book; for into a good 
book a genius puts the best of his 
mind. 

There are as many kinds of readers 
as of books. Emerson made some 
rules for reading. ‘‘First, never 
read a book that is not a year old. 
Second, never read any but famous 
books. Third, never read any but 
what you like.’? What are famous 
books? ‘‘Trilby,’’ says one; ‘‘King 
Solomon’s Mines,’’ says another. It 
will depend vastly upon whom you 
spring your question. A literary per- 
son may possibly choose for other lit- 
erati. Though, if one is to judge by 
the criticisms passed upon the lists of 
100 best books, it is no easy task and 
Emerson’s ‘‘read what you like,’’ is 
hardly safe for a schoolgirl, with Mrs. 
Holmes’ novels at hand. 

Suppose we ask ‘‘ What do we read 
for?’’ To forget ourselves and the 
daily petty annoyances of life. I met 
an old English woman, the other day, 
who said to me, ‘‘I do just like to 
read a good love story. You ’ll pick 
me out one, won’t you?’’ I looked at 
her toil-worn hands, her wrinkled 
face, her bent form, and rejoiced that 
she still believed sufficiently in love 
to read it from the pages of a book. 
‘Verily, judging from outward ap- 
pearances, but little of it can have 
come into your life,’’? I thought. Yet, 
possibly in some lovely orchard of far 
away England she had plucked the 
daisy petals, and the stories of Eng- 
lish life and love she read recalled the 
blue sky, the lark’s sweet song, the 
perfume-laden air as the petal pas- 
sionatement fell from her fingers, 
rosy tipped then, no doubt, as the 
flower she held. Toil and privation 
had been her portion, a foreign land, 
a world of people, careless alike of 
her and her hopes. She had formed 
her ideas, or rather she was content 
to do without them. The store of in- 
formation she had laid up was suf- 
ficient for her needs. What mattered 
it to her whether it was Roosevelt in 
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America or Edward in England? 
And blessings on the man who enabled 
her to ‘‘pass the time,’’ losing sight 
of her trials in a dreamland of love 
few ever reach. 

But there are other meanings to the 
words ‘‘pass the time.’’ ‘‘It is a sad 
thing,’’ remarks a brilliant writer, 
‘*to go into a library nowadays and 
watch the people who are making tun- 
nels through it.’’ And really that is 
what most people are doing. They 
are fitting themselves for specialists, 
or looking up their part for some club 
reading. Probably they gain some- 
thing, but for myself I am thankful 
for the years I had of browsing at 
will, reading some book there was no 
particular need of my reading at that 
moment. If you are reading Plato’s 
‘*Republie,’’ or ‘‘Phardo,’’ because 
you must, I doubt if you obtain much 
good; but if in some quiet nook in a 
library you pick up the book and turn 
the leaves at your leisure, uncon- 
sciously you will imbibe the spirit of 
the writer. Some day, when you need 
it, it will come back to you and you 
will have not only the pleasure of 
using it profitably to yourself and 
others, but with it will come the mem- 
ory of the moment when you made it 
your own—a twofold joy. 

There are two ways of knowing,— 
by the spirit and by the letter. A 
popular leeturer says, ‘‘We have one 
very weak point in our education. 
We seem to have broken altogether 
with the spirit and the imagination.”’ 
If one allows the spirit to work, I 
believe he will find his way to any 
book needed and will not have to 
spend time trying to find short cuts, 
for the eye trained by the spirit will 
take on a page what is needful for 
that particular moment. There is 
everything in knowing how to eut an 
article judiciously. 

Someone has said: ‘‘The criticism 
of the reading habit of a nation is the 
criticism of its civilization. Most 


“< 


people in civilization are not enjoying 
it. 


They are like people on a tally- 
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ho, they enjoy making other people 
think they enjoy it.’’ I differ a little 
from this critic. There are moments 
when we thoroughly enjoy the rish 
of the tayyoho (would it be in better 
keeping to say auto?). We are alive 
in every nerve; we glance from side 
to side; we let no little point of the 
beautiful landscape escape us. It is 
so with study or reading. We are 
eager for it; we plunge into it; we 
are carried away by the book in our 
hand. The words rush through our 
brain, painting living pictures. But 
there comes a quieter mood—the rush 
of the coach annoys us. We long to 
saunter through the leafy forest; we 
pause to note the call of a bird; the 
color of a flower, the falling leaf sets 
us Off into a dream. It is so with our 
book. We pause, we read slowly, we 
drink in the quiet words as we enjoy 
the silent beauty of the forest. We 
must take care to become acquainted 
with ourselves. We cannot do that 
in a rush. We cannot often realize 
great thoughts in a flash of time. 


‘*The fad of the present is showing 


off,’’ says one critic, ‘‘exhibiting 
without being.’’ We show off too 
much in our reading. ‘‘I have read 
all the new books that have come out 
this season,’’ said a lady to me last 
summer, as I stood under the shadow 
of the Pilot Range. ‘‘I have four 
books a week from the ‘‘Booklov- 
Four books a week! and 
she was rushing through them, as she 
was rushing in her auto through our 
glorious White Hills! How much did 
she realize of books or mountains? 
Do I say one should not read the 
new novels? No. I am no advocate 
of the theory that a book must be a 
year old before one reads it. Some- 
body must read it at once. But I do 
say it is no proof of intellectuality 
that one has read all the novels of a 
season. I do say it weakens the 
mind. I have been asked how we can 
cet the most and best out of reading. 
I can refer you to the list of 100 best 
books. I might even make out one of 


ers’ _ 
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my own; but unless the books on the 
lists permeate every nerve, so that 
you tingle to your finger tips, neither 
my list nor any other will be of any 
use. I think I should say—Read less, 
think more! Longfellow, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Whittier, may be old fash- 
ioned, but if we have their books by 
heart, methinks we shall get through 
this world and pass for fairly well- 
educated people. 

I met two young ladies last sum- 
mer. They had a small, well-chosen 
library—some good histories, the best 
poets, some nature books. Burroughs 
and Long were on the same shelf and 
were peaceable. A few well-selected 
books on science and one good maga- 
zine a month; and all the days I was 
with them the thought was continu- 
ally in my mind, ‘‘How well read 
you are! how thoroughly you know 
your books! what good reasons you 
give for your political faith!’’ Were 
there no novels? I believe I did see 
‘‘Cranford’’ and the ‘‘ Waverleys.”’ 
I think they know nothing of ‘‘The 
Deliveranee,’’ or ‘‘ Jewel,’’ and I pre- 
sume they are still strangers to ‘‘The 
Masquerader.’’ But they told me of 
the frost flower, blossoming under 
Alpine snows, and contrasted it with 
our frost flower, and many other 
things a certain book contains that 
stands on our library shelves. 

There is a great complaint over 
cheap literature. Let us choose our 
words a little differently. An article 
by Senator Beveridge loses nothing 
in foree because we pay five cents for 
the Saturday Evening Post. Let us 
be thankful for all literature of that 
kind because it is cheap. You can 
buy Shakespeare for 50 cents; is it 
cheap literature? Yet I have heard 
someone complain that Shakespeare 
had been made so very common. 

I am asked, ‘‘ How shall we interest 
our young people in literature?’’ I 
know one way. I am not holding it 
up as the best way. It is simply my 
idea. Teach literature as I was 
taught. Nobody said literature to 
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me. I was not frightened with the 
words,‘ ‘ hand-book,’’ ‘‘manual,”’ ‘‘ die- 
tionary’’; ‘‘read so many pages,’’ 
‘*find out what all the words mean.”’ 
If I had been told I must read ‘‘ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’’ ‘‘ Waverley,’’ ete., I should 
have hated them just as thoroughly 
as children do now. The books lay 
round the house and I read them. I 
was very much surprised when I 
reached the High School to find 
Shakespeare was ‘‘literature.’’ He 
was just the dear old magician whose 
wand carried me from fairyland to 
deeds of chivalry. I read the stories 
for the pure pleasure I got out of 
them. I can remember a cozy nook 
on the old sofa by the fire, where, 
with ‘‘Kitty’’ snuggled up by my 
side, I wandered with ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ 
**Little John’’ and ‘‘Maid Marian,”’ 
when the old English ballads wove 
themselves into my life. It is a 
blessed memory. Unceonsciously I 
took in the spirit of the writers so far 
as a child not supernaturally gifted, 
could. 

When I see easy reading for 
children I feel inclined to toss the 
most of it into the first waste basket 
I can find. ‘‘Meat for strong men, 
milk for babies’? All right, but 
do n’t water the milk and skim it, too! 
It is certainly true that the intellect 
under our modern methods is not so 
strong as when children read the 
books of their elders and ciphered out 
the meaning for themselves. I am 
not encouraging the idea of jumping 
at meaning, but of thinking it out. 
Dealing every day, as I do, with 
young people, it seems to me that 
thinking is a lost art. If a child can’t 
find the idea in a dictionary or a 
quarto folio, he is lost! ‘‘Read to 
weigh and consider,’’ Bacon says. 
Are pupils taught to do that? Is it 


not that an idea on one subject does 
not bring up another, because so much 
is specialized nowadays, and there 
is such a feeble connection between 
what is learned from books and what 
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It seems to 
me that children read the stories and 


we practice in daily life? 


poems marked out in a literature 
course without the faintest idea that 
once removed from school they will 
ever need them again. 

A great source of failure is want 
of concentration. Sir Isaac Newton 
did not attribute his wonderful dis- 
coveries to any superior qualities of 
mind, but to his powers of concentra- 
tion. Do we not frequently read a 
passage, and while we may have pro- 
nounced the words correctly remain 
perfectly unconscious of their mean- 
ing? The physical part has done its 
work perfectly. It is not wonderful 
that we fail to obtain the best out of 
a book when the reading is performed 
without mental activity. 

And now I wish to speak of some- 
thing that is a great weakener of our 
powers of concentration—the modern 
neswpaper. It does not seem content 
to give news, nor manufactured sen- 
sations, but attempts to grasp the 
whole field of literature, and gives us 
snatches on many subjects, no one of 
which is carried to completion. The 
mind into which this mass of topics is 
poured becomes demoralized; it loses 
the power of continuous thought, and 
the desire to read the long articles, 
which the paper prints, which are 
often worthy of serious consideration. 
The eye catches a hundred things, but 
is detained by no one. The reader de- 
teriorates; quantity, not quality, is 
desired. 

One critic, in writing on this sub- 
ject, goes so far as to say the Ameri- 
can taste for good reading has not 
kept pace with its taste for good din- 
ners, and that in reading we are fast 
becoming a nation of dyspeptics; and 
the newspaper is one great obstacle to 
our recovery. Charles Lamb said he 
‘‘wished to ask a grace before reading 
more than a grace before meat.’’ We 
must see carefully if the feast is 
worth asking a blessing over. I am 
willing to admit there is another side 
to newspaper reading. I think it de- 
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pends a good deal upon what we are 
after in the paper. Surely our edit- 
ors are men of broad culture. There 
are some who may be trusted to serve 
up only what is good. 

What, then, shall we read? If I 
commence with a plea for ‘‘a book 
and a shadie nooke,’’ I must find the 
book. Read the great books if you 
ean. Not all of them. Sir John 
Lubbock’s list is world famous and 
mostly dry as dust. Take the epoch- 
making names, as the Germans call 
them. Read the periodicals. Not all 
of them. Choose one, and read it 
thoroughly. I beg of you, own your 
books. We say thinking is a lost art. 
One reason is, there are so few books 
around the house to stimulate our 
thoughts. People depend too much 
upon the numerous libraries that start 
up on almost every corner of our 
large cities. I am not decrying the 
value of public libraries. I am a li- 
brarian, and proud of the fact, but 
a librarian can do better work with 


the children and adults who come 


from homes where there are perhaps 
only a few books, but those well- 


chosen. ‘‘The possession of a vast 
apparatus of culture may be the op- 
posite of an inspiration to the intel- 
leet unless the creative spirit be pres- 
ent.’” A little, well-chosen, — will 
soon bring a ‘‘creative spirit,’’ and 
we can then more easily assimilate 
from the multitude on the library 
shelves. Know the luxury of mark- 
ing your favorite paragraphs. 
Would I have no amusing reading? 
Certainly, but in moderate doses. 
Take it as you would take golfing, 
boating and dancing, and, reading 
thus, you will have, as Ruskin says, 
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‘*A little island of your own with a 
grove and a spring in it, sweet and 
good, and you ean let the world’s 
howling wave of information roll 
round you.’’ You are safe in your 
shady nook. We know Shakespeare 
fairly well in Concord, or we should, 
judging from the number of our 
Shakespeare clubs. How many of us 
know our Moliére? Why not com- 
pare his female characters with those 
of Shakespeare? Some eritie has said 
that they are as widely apart as 
Heaven and hell. Suppose they are; 
so much more shall we know of hu- 
man nature, for Shakespeare is essen- 
tially human, and of Moliére it is 
said his women are too real to be 
human. 

A few years’ browsing in a well- 
kept library will do much for one. 
No matter how the world uses us, 
peace comes with our books. It may 
be a very plain room,—a single lamp, 
a little stand of books, but oh! the 
peace and comfort within their worn 
covers. We can journey over the 
world from the Arctie to the Southern 
pole. The knights and ladies of 
chivalry are our comrades, or the 
stars are our friends. Faith, hope 
and courage—our books hold all! 
There is so much sun and so much 
storm, and we must have our share of 
both, but in the shadow or the sun- 
shine, there is always some silent, 
friendly book ready for our mood, 
and, unlike other friends, the book 
will never change. It is waiting for 
us with its words of cheer. It asks 
nothing save a place to stand, but it 
gives much. Then, for me a ‘‘book 
and a shadie nooke,’’ and the world 
well forgot. 
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URI LOCKE LAMPREY. 

Uri Locke Lamprey, born in Deerfield, 
April 7, 1842, died in St. Paul, Minn., 
March 22, 1906. 

Mr. Lamprey was a son of David M. 
and Sarah (Stearns) Lamprey. His 
father was a Freewill Baptist clergyman, 
who preached largely in schoolhouses and 
districts where no regular services were 
maintained. When he was quite young 
the family removed to Manchester, where 
he attended the public schools, and after- 
ward pursued a course at Phillips Ando- 
ver Academy. In the early sixties he 
went to St. Paul and commenced the 
study of law in the office of his brother, 
the late Morris C. Lamprey, with whom 
he formed a partnership, after his admis- 
sion to the bar. The firm became one of 
the most successful in the city and state, 
and Uri L., who continued in practice 
after the death of his brother, was long 
recognized as the leading real estate 
lawyer of the Northwest. His income 
from his profession, to which he devoted 
himself untiringly, giving no attention 
to politics and other diversions, was very 
large, and by judicious investments in 
real estate he became quite wealthy. In 
1883 he retired from active practice to 
give his attention to his real estate af- 
fairs; but also thereafter took a more 
active interest in sportsmanship, which 
had previously claimed his attention in 
some measure. 

It is said of Mr. Lamprey that “his 
knowledge of animals, both wild and do- 
mestic, was remarkable, and a source of 
great pleasure to those of his friends who 
owned a_ kindred taste. No formal 
lecture before a vast audience could be 
more entertaining than his informal, 
friendly discourse on the familiar things 
of nature, and the live creatures of the 
prairie, the lake and the woods.” For 
many years past he had been specially 
active in securing legislation for the bet- 
ter protection of game in Minnesota, and 
was, indeed, regarded as the father of the 
game laws of the state as now existing. 
For the last fifteen years he had been 
president of the Minnesota Fish and 
Game Commission. He owned an exten- 
sive ranch at Foerst Lake, which was re- 
garded as the best shooting privilege in 
the state, but he was, there as elsewhere, 
unyielding in his devotion to the ethics 
of true sportsmanship. 

His kindness of heart was a leading 
characteristic, and his charities numer- 
ous, though quietly and unostentatiously 
bestowed. He had a keen sense of hu- 


mor, was unrivalled as a racounteur, and 
his friends were legion. He was a Dem- 
ocrat in his political allegiance, and a 
Congregationalist in his religious affilia- 
tion. 

Mr. Lamprey married, in 1865, 
ette Robert, a daughter of Capt. 
Robert, a prominent early settler of St. 
Paul, who survives him, with three 
daughters and one _ son. A_ brother, 
David C. Lamprey, is still living in Man- 
chester. 


Jean- 
Louis 


HON. ALFRED RUSSELL. 


Alfred Russell, 
March 18, 1830, 
May 8, 1906. 

Mr. Russell was a son of the late Will- 
iam W. and Susan C. (Webster) Russell 
of Plymouth, springing from patriotic an- 
cestry on both the paternal and maternal 
sides, both families being prominent in 
local and state history. He was educated 
at Holmes Academy, Plymouth, Gilman- 
ton and Kimball Union academies and 
Dartmouth College, graduating from the 
latter as second in his class, in 1850. He 
studied law with William C. Thompson 
of Plymouth, and at the Harvard Law 
School, graduating from the latter in 
1852. He was admitted to the bar in 
October of that year and in November 
following, went to Detroit, where he lo- 
cated in practice, and ever after resided, 
winning the first rank in his profession, 
and establishing a large and lucrative 
practice. He was for some time a part- 
ner with the late Judge Charles I. Walker, 
the eminent Kent professor of law in the 
law department of Michigan University. 
He held the office of United States dis- 
trict attorney under Presidents Lincoln, 
Johnson and Grant, which was the only 
public office he ever held, though his 
eminent abilities might have commanded 
high recognition in that direction, and 
he was offered the German mission dur- 
ing the Hayes administration, but de- 
clined the same, as he subsequently did 
an appointment on the interstate com- 
merce commission. 

Politically he was an earnest Republi- 
can, was present at the organization of 
the party, “under the oaks,” at Jackson, 
in 1854, with Austin Blair, Zachariah 
Chandler and Jacob M. Howard, and was 
president of the Michigan Republican 
Club in the Fremont campaign of 1856. 
In religion he was a devoted Episcopalian. 
He was an earnest student, outside his 
profession, was a member of the Michigan 
Historical Society and president of the 


born in 
died 


Plymouth, 
in Detroit, Mich., 
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Michigan 
He was also a member of the Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. He 


Association. 


delivered the Commencement address at 
Dartmouth College in 1878, and the an- 
nual address before the American Bar 
Association in 1891. October 28, 1857, he 
was united in marriage with Mrs. Ellen 
P. England (born Wells) of St. Albans, 
Vt., an authoress of repute and a leader 
in social and charitable work, who died 
March 8, 1902. Three married daughters 
survive. Maj. Frank W. Russell of Ply- 
mouth is a brother of the deceased. 


REV. SAMUEL L. GEROULD, D. D. 


Samuel L. Gerould, 
stead, July 11, 
22, 1906. 

The deceased was a son of Rev. Moses 
and Cynthia (Locke) Gerould. He grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in the 
class of 1858, among his classmates being 
Hon. Joseph W. Fellows of Manchester, 
whose death was noted last month, the 
late Hon. Ai B. Thompson, secretary of 
state, Hon. William H. Clifford of Port- 
land and the Rev. Dr. Samuel C. Beane, 
now of Newburyport, for many years pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Concord. 
He pursued his theological studies at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, and entered the Congregational 
ministry, his first pastorate being at 
Stoddard, where he located in 1860, re- 
maining till 1868. From 1868 to 1886 he 
was pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Goffstown, and in 1886 he went to Hol- 
lis as minister of the Congregational 
Church, which post he held until his 
death. 

During the Civil War he served in the 
Fourteenth New Hampshire Volunteers as 
chaplain, on leave of absence from his 
church from 1862 to 1865. For thirty- 
three years he had been statistical secre- 
tary of the general association of the 
Congregationalists of the state, and pub- 
lished in book form annually the minutes 
of the association. He had written two 
histories of his class at Dartmouth, of 
which he was secretary, the Gerould gene- 
alogy and a valuable book, “Churches and 
Ministers of New Hampshire,” published 
in 1900. He received the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity from Dartmouth. 

He was twice married, in 1860 to Lucy 
Abby Merriam, and 1867 to Laura Etta 
Thayer, who survives him. Seven chil- 
dren are also living. Mrs. Sarah G. 
Blodgett, widow of the late Hon. Isaac N. 
Blodgett of Franklin, is a sister of the 
deceased. 
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REV. SIMON J. HUMPHREY. 


Simon J. Humphrey, born in London- 
derry, December 31, 1820, died at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., April 22, 1896. 

He was a son of Deacon John and Re- 
becca Brewster Humphrey. His father 
was of the third generation from James 
Humphrey, who came from Londonderry, 
Ireland, in 1745, and his mother of the 
sixth generation from Elder William 
Brewster of the Mayflower. He gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College and Andover 
Theological Seminary. He preached first 
at Jamaica Plain, Mass., then for some 
years at Newark, O., and afterward at 
Beloit, Wis., and subsequently became dis- 
trict secretary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and his field extending from 
Ohio to the Rocky Mountains, in which 
capacity he served for nearly thirty years. 

He married (first), Mrs. Sarah E. 
Hutchinson (born Batchellor), who died 
in 1860, and in 1865 was united with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Prof. Ralph Emer- 
son of Andover Theological Seminary, 
who survives him, as do three sons and 
a daughter. 


THOMAS CORCORAN. 


Thomas Corcoran, the pioneer in the 
Catholic parochial school system of New 
Hampshire, died at his home in Manches- 
ter, on Monday, May 21. 

Mr. Corcoran was born in 1833, in 
Macroom, County Cork, Ireland. He was 
a teacher in one of the national schools 
in his native town when a mere youth, 
and graduated from the Normal School in 
Dublin, in 1853. In 1855 he came to this 
country and located in Manchester, where 
he opened a private school, which was at- 
tended by both Catholic and Protestant 
children; but in 1859 he opened a Cath- 
olic parochial school, the first in the 
state, which was largely attended from 
the start. He continued at the head of 
this school, which came to be known as 
the Park Street School, until 1892, when 
he retired. Many of the most prominent 
Catholic citizens of the city and state 
were among his pupils, and his popularity 
as an educator was always great. He was 
largely instrumental in bringing the Sis- 
ters of Mercy to Manchester, as teachers. 
He was a prominent member of the old 
St. Patrick’s Society of Manchester. He 
is survived by a widow, two sons—Rev. 
Joseph Corcoran of Rochester, and Dr. W. 
J. Corcoran of Brooklyn, N. Y., and a 
daughter, Miss Annie M. Corcoran of 
Manchester. 





Editor and Publisher’s Notes 


It is undoubtedly true that the ‘‘in- 
dustrial exposition’’ business has been 
greatly overdone in this country in 
the last 15 years, but there is an 
exposition, planned for next year, that 
is no less important from a historical 
point of view than any held in the 
time mentioned. We refer to the 
Jamestown exposition so called, to be 
holden at Norfolk, Va., from April 
till November, 1907, in commemora- 
tion of the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first English settlement in 
America, in 1607. It is not the pur- 
pose of the management to make this 
a great industrial exhibition. Pri- 
mary importance will be attached to 
the historical feature, and, celebrating 
as it will the initial movement in, the 
extension of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
upon American soil, resulting in the 
upbuilding of our great republic, it 
should command the hearty support 
of the people throughout the country, 
and particularly in the 13 original 
states. New Hampshire, certainly, 
eannot afford to be left out of the 
account in this connection. Settled 
only 16 years after Virginia, and, 
along with Massachusetts, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the ‘‘Old 
Dominion’’ in the struggle for inde- 
pendence, she should have fitting rep- 
resentation in this great historic cele- 
bration. Unfortunately the project 
had not been sufficiently developed to 
command action at the last session of 
our Legislature, but the first measure 
passed at the next session should be 
one providing for New Hampshire’s 
fitting representation at the James- 
town exposition. Prompt action in 
this direction at the opening of the 
session, and energetic work by a live 
commission during the next three 
months, will bring New Hampshire 
fairly into line with other states in 
this work which appeals so strongly to 
the patriotic spirit of the people. 


The New Hampshire Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, at its recent annual 
meeting in Plymouth, held May 15 
and 16, at which Mrs. Ella H. J. Hill 
of Concord was elected president, took 
unexpected though by no means sur- 
prising action upon the question of 
woman suffrage, in that it unani- 
mously adopted a resolution endors- 
ing the same. This action must be 
regarded as effectually disposing of 
the argument of the anti-suffragists 
to the effect that women generally do 
not desire the ballot and, therefore, 
should not be enfranchised. When 
the accredited representatives of 5,000 
of the most intelligent and cultured 
women of the state, organized in the 
interests of education, progress and 
mutual helpfulness, unanimously de- 
clare themselves in favor of woman’s 
enfranchisement, it is useless to con- 
tend that the women of New Hamp- 
shire are themselves opposed to suf- 
frage for their sex. 


The development of the summer re- 
sorts of the state has been going stead- 
ily forward for the last 40 years, but 
the most rapid strides have been made 
in the present decade, no little stim- 
ulus having resulted from the attrac- 
tive advertising issued under the aus- 
pices of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, through legislative provision. 
Great additions to New Hampshire’s 
summer colonies are assured for the 
present season in different sections, of 
which the most considerable, accord- 
ing to all accounts, will be in the Sun- 
apee Lake region, the charms of which 
are certainly unsurpassed. A new 
hotel, costing $125,000, is here ap- 
proaching completion, and numerous 
cottages are also under way. Ere 
many years have past, this most ele- 
vated and romantie of all our New 
Hampshire lakes will be completely 
surrounded by the summer homes of 
health and rest seekers from abroad. 
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